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him in the work. The figures here are good, and the compo- 
sition has unity. The clock-mender is a good study in charac- 
ter. 

' Harvesters at Rest ' (215), by Wyatt Eaton, is one of the fresh- 
est and most striking pictures in the exhibition. The scene is for- 
eign, French or Belgian ; it is a wheat-field with standing grain, 
and grain cut and in sheaves ; resting against one of the stacks of 
sheaves is ^ harvester, with his wife, who is giving nourishment to 
a babe. The figures are drawn with bold strength and realistic 
fidelity. Not a line is softened, not a touch of poetry or sentiment 
is apparent anywhere. This art is the real photographic art, 
which copies the harsh and rugged facts of Nature, without a 
thought as to any significance or meaning they may possess. Un- 
deniably the figures here are painted with force ; the composition 
is simple and strong. The perspective is not perfect — but the pic- 
ture, as a whole, looks like an exact, vivid, perfect transcript from 
an actual scene — and what then.' Art, to satisfy us, must be 
something more than a bald chronicle of facts ; unless it reveals 
something, awakens some feeling, touches some sensibility, charms • 
by some grace or beauty, it scarcely has an excuse for its being. 

An ambitious painting by Walter Shirlaw is ' Sheep-Shearing in 
the Bavarian Highlands ' (379). It is the interior of a stable ; on 
the right, cows are in stall, with sheep in the distance huddled in 
pens ; in the centre and on the left are numerous women busy 
.shearing sheep. Select any figure — man, woman, or animal — and 
a strong free hand is evident ; it is firm in drawing, vigorous and 
solid in colour ; but, as a whole, there is a lack of harmony and 
subordination of parts. 

Another subject, close at hand, by Edgar M. Ward, called 
' Washing-Place, Breton ' (387), reverses the conditions of the 
sheep-shearing scene— for here are unity and harmony, without 
strong manipulation of parts. The composition is simply a group 
of women about a pool or fountain, busy washing the family linen. 
There is a charm in the different figures and forms of the women, 
and the drawing is generally correct (notwithstanding a bad per- 
spective in the landscape), but the figures want vim, the textures 
are not strong, the lines are not well articulated ; there is too 
smooth and characterless a gloss over all. At the first glance at the 
picture, there is a sense of feebleness, which is partially relieved 
by looking into some of the details ; but, as a whole, the painting 
in execution falls short. 

Samuel Colman sends from abroad a few striking canvases. The 
most noteworthy is one (424) with the long designation, ' The Mer- 
chants of El-Lagona eriroute between Tell and the Desert, Algeria — 
Atlas Mountains in Distance.' This descriptive title is not a whit 
too long, inasmuch zs every fact it gives is welcome. The cata- 



logue this year is garnished with sketches in little of some of the 
pictures, executed by the photo-process. We can discover n9 useful 
purpose that they serve. If the space they occupy were given to a 
description of the pictures, every visitor would have cause for gra- 
titude. The catalogue as it stands is insufficient ; there are nume- 
rous facts which are indispensable for a right understanding of 
many of the paintings, and these facts are entirely inaccessible to 
the majority of the visitors. — But to return to Mr. Colman's Alge- 
rian picture. It consists of a caravan upon a plain, with moun- 
tains in the far-off, misty distance. The picturesque forms and 
colours of the moving caravan, the cluster of tents, the striking 
effects of the misty atmospheric distance, the mountains seeming 
ready to dissolve into " unsubstantial air " — all make up a picture 
that is rich with subtilties of colour and atmosphere. Another 
subject by Mr. Colman is ' A Sunny Afternoon in the Port of Al- 
giers ' (342), in which there is a group of vessels with many-co- 
loured sails. There are here a want of tone and an excess of colour. 

There is little that is agreeable in Eastman Johnson's ' The 
Tramp ' (491), and ' City People in Country Quarters ' (463). The 
first illustrates one of the recent problems that has come upon 
rural residents, depicting the consternation in which a country 
family is thrown by the appearance in their domain of a tramp ; 
but the subject is not one amenable to art. The old country-house 
with its vine-covered gables is picturesque ; but there is no marked 
truthfulness of character in any of the figures, excepting, perhaps, 
that of the tramp, and no felicity in their grouping or distribution. 
An artist like Mr. Johnson should have some story to tell or cha- 
racter to portray that is calculated to take strong hold of human 
sympathies. 

Our space does not permit us to dwell upon other pictures wor- 
thy of note : let us say briefly that Hovenden and Velten \\aMt genre 
pictures of original and striking quality ; that Irving's ' Banquet- 
Scene at Hampton Court,' representing the well-known incident of 
Henry VIII. 's disguised visit to Cardinal Wolsey at the time the lat- 
ter was giving a grand banquet, scarcely justifies the expectations 
excited by earlier works of this artist ; that J. G. Brown's ' High 
Note,' depicting an old man executing with a fiddle, has unexpected 
force and excellence ; that Julian Weir's ' Study of an Old Peasant ' 
(528) is an admirable performance, coming near being truly great ; 
that J. H. Beard comes with new dog-stories, well painted, and 
W. H. Beard gives us one of his grotesque bear-fancies; that 
Reinhart's ' Pocahontas ' (583) is a romantic and sentimental ideal 
of the Indian heroine ; that there are other good paintings, mention 
of which we are obliged to omit, including numerous portraits by 
Mr. Huntington, all excellent ; and some bad paintings, mention of 
which we purposely avoid. 



NOTES. 



ART IN BOSTON. — Two notable recent exhibitions of pictures in 
Boston have been those of Mr. W. E. Norton and Mr. William 
Allen Gay, both of whom have gone abroad. Mr. Norton, whose repu- 
tation as a marine painter has become widespread within the past few 
years, displayed over one hundred pictures in this delicate and difficult 
branch of the art, some of them evidently long studied, and presenting 
the artist's finest characteristics. Perhaps that which most frequently 
caught the eye was the picture of a ship ' Crossing the Grand Banks,' 
which is most remarkable for its effective presentation of fine neutral 
tints, of rich deep grey, and soft, hazy dream-light. The same trait 
marked another marine view, ' Among the Fishermen, George's Banks,' 
while an early-morning view of Boston harbor, with an outward-bound 
vessel in the foreground, was very attractive in colour and delicate in 
treatment. Among other pictures were a ' Whale-Ship Trying-out,' 
'Gathering Kelp,' ' Early Morning,' 'Calm Afternoon,' and 'Souvenir 
of the Boston Fire,' all of which were well worthy of Mr. Norton's 
fame. Mr. Gay's collection also consisted of more than one hundred 
canvases, representing his entire artistic career, and presenting an in- 
teresting variety of subjects. There were illustrations, not only of 
American, but of French, Italian, Dutch, and Egyptian landscapes. 
Some of the best were views of different coast localities in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Gay has gone to Japan, whence he is expected to bring new 
and valuable fruits of his brush. . . . Exhibitions of paintings by Al- 



fred Thompson, Mrs. Tryon, Kendrick, Gerry, Benjamin, Cole, Hill, 
Hewes, and other local artists, were held during March. . . . An exqui- 
site picture by Munier, a pupil of Bouguereau, has been displayed at one 
of the galleries. It represented a barefooted peasant-girl, with an 
almost nude babe in her lap ; and was noticed for its fine colouring and 
delicate execution. Another picture by Passini, depicting a scene of 
festivity, was also exhibited. . . . The heroic bronze statue representing 
' America,' by Martin Milmore, which is designed to crown the soldier's 
monument on Boston Common, has been cast, and is ready to be put in 
position. It is a female figure thirteen feet high. In her left hand she 
holds a long staff with the American flag, while Tier right arm, bare to 
the elbow, hangs by her side, the hand holding a wreath. Upon her 
head is a liberty-cap, and the figure is draped in loose and graceful 
folds. ... A large sale of over two hundred European paintings took 
place in March. They were for the most part the productions of more 
or less well-known German, Flemish, and Dutch painters of the day. 
. . . The decoration of Chelsea and other pottery is becoming a fashion- 
able pastime with many Boston ladies, and Miss Ellen Robbins has re- 
cently given an exhibition of this art, the pottery being for the most part 
adorned with imitations of antique decoration. . . . To the Art Museum 
have been recently added some fine specimens of Japanese work, a gift 
of $5,000 to purchase it having been made by a public-spirited citizen. 
It includes vases of hammered metal, bronzes, and lacquer-work. 



